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THE RED CROSS 

IX CHARGE OF 

JANE A. DELANO, R.N. 

Chairman of the National Committee on Red Cross Nursing Service 

**♦ 
RED CROSS NURSES AT GETTYSBURG 

By SARA M. MURRAY 
Superintendent of Nurses, Gettysburg Encampment 

On June 4th, Miss Delano, chairman of the National Committee, 
notified the Local Committees of Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Scran ton, 
Pa., that nurses would be called on for active service during the Encamp- 
ment at Gettysburg, from July 1st to 4th, to celebrate the 50th anniver- 
sary of the great Battle of Gettysburg. A vast assemblage of the veterans 
of the Civil War, both Union and Confederate soldiers, was expected; 
and as these veterans are all elderly men, the average age of the survivors 
being about 72, while some are nearly 90, and the weather at this season 
being usually extremely hot, it was feared there would be great necessity 
for emergency nursing. 

It was decided that 70 nurses would be needed with one superintendent. 
Arrangements for securing the best possible corps were left in the hands 
of the Local Committees, and notices were sent out for volunteers. In 
a short time 90 Bed Cross nurses in the State had signified their desire 
to serve. From among these 71 were selected, the remainder being held 
in reserve, to be called out if needed. A large reserve was also available 
in New York, Brooklyn, and Rochester, should an emergency arise. 

The secretary of the Philadelphia Local Committee, Sara M. Murray, 
assistant superintendent of the Hospital and Training School, Orthopaedic 
Hospital, Philadelphia, was appointed superintendent. 

The 71 nurses selected were notified by Miss Delano to report at 
Gettysburg, as early in the day as possible, on Saturday, June 28th. 
Specific information was given each as to the equipment she must take 
with her, the compensation she would receive, and reimbursement for 
expenses incurred. 

Miss Delano joined the party at Philadelphia on the morning of 
the 28th, and accompanied 46 Philadelphia nurses to Gettysburg, arriv- 
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ing there at 3 p.m. Boy Scouts were found to be in attendance, who 
assisted in disposing of the nurses' baggage. 

Major Kobert U. Patterson, Medical Corps, U. S. A., was in charge 
of Bed Cross Headquarters and Camp. The latter was found to be most 
beautifully located a short distance from the village in a large field with 
shade, adjoining the Bed Cross Field Hospital, No. 1, on one side, and 
the Catholic Cemetery on the other, while to the rear lay the tents of the 
veterans from Pennsylvania. An avenue intersected the Bed Cross Ees- 
ervation, the tents and personnel of Major Patterson on one side, and the 
tents of the nurses on the other. The first tent in the line was designated 
for the superintendent and her two assistants, and the remaining nine 
for the corps of nurses. In addition there was a commodious bathing 
tent, and another fitted up with shower baths. All precautions for sani- 
tation were strictly enforced. 

Each of the tents for nurses was furnished with eight army cots, and 
blankets, sheets, pillow cases, a lantern, chair, table, and pegs in the tent 
pole for hanging up garments. The tents were those designed for the 
use of officers of the U. S. Army, being of heavy khaki, 16 feet square. 
The furnishings were all brand new. 

Pure water was supplied from an artesian well. A large mess-room, 
open on all sides, was provided for the vise of the Bed Cross personnel, 
the tables accommodating all at one sitting. This pavilion was screened 
against flies. The table-ware was of the regulation Army type, — for 
each person a gray agate plate, a tin cup of quart size, a spoon, fork, and 
knife, plates being changed with courses. The food was substantial and 
most excellent, being prepared and served by eleven colored cooks and 
waiters from Bichmond, Va. 

After dinner, on Saturday evening, Miss Delano addressed the entire 
body of nurses, pointing out to them that this was the first time the 
Bed Cross nurses had been thus assembled actually in the field, and that 
a great opportunity was afforded them as intelligent, devoted women to 
show their fitness for this honor. She explained to them some of the 
formalities and intricacies of camp life. 

On Sunday morning Miss Delano was driven over the entire battle- 
field in order that she might view the 14 Belief Stations, and have fuller 
knowledge of what would be required of the nurses. To the regret of all 
she left for her home in the afternoon. While in camp she appointed 
Nellie M. Bennyson, Chief Nurse at the Philadelphia General Hospital, 
and Mary A. Clark, of the same city, as assistants to Miss Murray. Miss 
Clark was for some time connected with the office of the National Com- 
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mittee on Ked Cross Nursing Service in Washington and was thoroughly 
familiar with the plan of organization and scope of the Red Cross work. 

In the afternoon Major Patterson, the commandant, escorted Miss 
Murray over the battlefield, giving her all details concerning the various 
Belief Stations, and specifying just what would be required of the nurses 
at each station. He also arranged that all the nurses should be sent over 
the field. 

Immediately after dinner on Sunday the nurses assembled for evening 
prayers and Scripture reading conducted by Aliss Murray and Miss 
Rennyson, and brief prayers were read each evening thereafter while in 
camp. 

On Monday, June 30th, orders were received from Major Patterson 
that nurses be ready to go to Field Hospital No. 1 at 1 p.m., to enter 
upon their duties, as this hospital was nearly full. It was deemed wise 
to send, for this afternoon only, all those who had been selected to act as 
Chief Nurses ; so that, if called into service in the future, this experience 
in a Field Hospital would be of service to them. All of the 13 selected 
were women of experience who had held positions of responsibility, the 
majority of them being at the present time superintendents of large city 
hospitals. A competent staff was selected for Tuesday, which marked the 
official beginning of the nurses' work. Among them were two surgical 
nurses for the operating room of each Field Hospital, and two dietitians. 

On Monday evening Major Patterson gave to the assembled nurses a 
most interesting and instructive account of the great battle, illustrated 
by maps. 

On Tuesday morning, July 1st, the 13 nurses assigned to Field Hos- 
pital No. 1, and the 13 for Field Hospital No. 2, reported for duty. The 
former came home to lunch, and all returned to camp at 6 p.m., the day's 
work over. No night nurses were required in these hospitals, as the 
majority of the patients were soon discharged, those seriously ill being 
sent to hospitals in nearby towns, such as Hanover and York, while the 
patients whom it was necessary to keep over night were cared for by 
Army Corps men. 

The 42 nurses assigned to the distant Relief Stations were all driven 
there in autos, carrying a lunch, to remain until called for, about 6 p.m. 

The following were selected to act as Chief Nurses of Field Hospitals 
and Relief Stations: Field Hospital No. 1, Alice Garrett; Field Hospital 
No. 2, Mrs. Emma Praetorious. Relief Stations : Caroline McKee, Ida 
F. Giles, Frances Lundy, Eva Simonton, Emma Lindberg, Lydia Giber- 
son, Eliza Callender, Anna Garrett, Mrs. Maria M. Nichols, Marian Mac- 
Ewan, Anna Loughli, Emily Gamewell, Ermia Roof, Anna M. Brown. 
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The Belief Stations were all located near some point of great interest, 
where it was expected large numbers of veterans would congregate, and 
might be overcome by the heat. At some stations there were three tents, 
in others two, or even but one. At all of the larger stations a doctor was 
in charge, assisted by from two to four nurses, while two nurses were 
assigned to all single-tent stations. The stations were khaki tents, each 
marked with a sign-board : " Best Station/' and a Eed Cross on a white 
ground. Most of them were in a shady spot on the main road, their 
location indicated by white sign-boards bearing a red arrow and the words 
" Red Cross Station." These were fastened to trees or fences, the arrows 
always pointing toward the stations. 

Each tent was provided with the following equipment : One large sign, 
4 smaller signs, 1 litter, 5 blankets, 6 pillows and cases, 1 chair, 1 bedside 
table, 1 alcohol lamp, 100 Oxo cubes, 1 sauce-pan, 3 cups and saucers, 3 
small spoons, 1 tablespoon, 2 cakes soap, 1 wash basin, 250 paper towels, 2 
packages toilet paper, 1 box assorted bandages, 24 assorted bandages, 1 
dozen safety pins, 12 splints, 1 bucket, 1 emergency kit (containing aro- 
matic ammonia) . 

Each doctor in charge of a station had an emergency case containing 
about 20 drugs, a hypodermic syringe and tablets, and a pocket case of 
instruments. Each nurse was provided with a hypodermic syringe and 
clinical thermometer. 

At every station was a telephone communicating with Headquarters 
and the other Stations, and in attendance at each was a detachment of 
Boy Scouts or of miners trained to give First Aid, who were to assist the 
doctors and nurses, to act as stretcher-bearers, and to carry pails of 
water. In some cases the nearest source of supply was a half mile away. 

The Bed Cross Best Stations were designed merely for temporary 
relief, and it was expected that the bulk of the work would consist in 
giving a blanket and pillow to the weary, shelter from sun and heat, beef- 
tea to the hungry, and often merely a drink of water, and that the majority 
would soon be able to leave unassisted. The Bed Cross automobiles (nine 
in number) were scheduled so that one would stop at each station every 
20 minutes, and convey any veteran really ill to one of the Field Hos- 
pitals, and help those who were merely exhausted on the way back to their 
encampment. In case of prostrating illness, the Bed Cross ambulance 
was telegraphed for from Headquarters. All nurses were charged to 
exercise the greatest care in recording the names of sick veterans and the 
address of their friends. 

On the afternoon of July 1st, Major Patterson made an inspection 
tour of the 14 Belief Stations, accompanied by Miss Murray and Miss 
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Rennyson. The heat was intense, and the stations had all been more or 
less busy. Some had treated as many as 35 cases, a few of which were 
serious ; some patients were stimulated with ammonia, some given beef- 
tea, many others needed only rest on a blanket in the shade, while a still 
larger number wanted only a drink of water, which they could not other- 
wise have obtained, as no refreshment stands are allowed on the Govern- 
ment reservation. 

In the afternoon of the 2d a severe electrical storm passed over the 
battlefield. It was preceded by a violent wind storm, which enveloped 
everything in clouds of dust, and sent visitors and veterans scurrying 
for shelter. All of the Relief Stations were so crowded with soldiers and 
others who sought refuge that it was impossible to count them. There 
can be no doubt, however, that the relief of various kinds afforded by the 
Best Stations warded off many cases of serious illness, and even saved life. 

Field Hospital No. 1 was nearly full on July 1st, and our Red Cross 
nurses were kept busy, 97 patients remaining in the wards when night fell. 

On July 3d, Dr. Thomas Darlington, Reserve Medical Corps, U. S. A., 
and Sanitary Inspector of the Encampment, made an official visit to Red 
Cross headquarters. 

The stations generally were a little less busy than on the 2d, and at 
night stations 2, 5 and 13 were closed by order of Major Patterson, and 
the personnel sent to stations which needed more assistance. 

On the night of the 3d there was a fine display of fireworks from Little 
Round Top, and Major Patterson gave orders that nurses be sent to the 
nearby Station, No. 10, as there was a possibility of accidents. A doctor, 
two nurses, two Boy Scouts, and two First Aid Miners were sent, but 
fortunately no accident occurred. 

On the Fourth of July the number of visitors at the Encampment was 
larger than usual, there being many special trains running. While very 
warm, the weather was ideal, cool breezes blowing all day. In the morn- 
ing a boom of cannon announced the arrival of President Wilson to address 
the veterans, and a few hours later another proclaimed his departure. 
Throughout the day the work at the Stations was lighter, and all were 
closed in the afternoon, the nurses making preparations to leave the next 
morning, with the exception of 26 who were wanted at the Field Hos- 
pitals on the 5th. 

On the morning of the 5th about 36 nurses departed for home and 
others in the afternoon; the remainder, who were Pittsburgh nurses on 
duty in Field Hospital No. 2, planned to leave on the morning of the 
6th, this closing the camp of the Red Cross Nurses. 

The reports show the following — 
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The nurses were delighted with their camp experience, and were 
greatly impressed with the fact that this was the first occasion since the 
Civil War when women had been encamped in tents on the field with an 
army. All considered it a privilege to be there, and an honor to be serving 
under the Red Cross Flag. 

The Nurses, Scouts and First Aid Miners felt that less actual service 
was called for than had been anticipated. This was wholly due to the 
well-planned preventive measures instituted at the Relief Stations and 
throughout the town. The fatigue, exhaustion, or first symptoms of ill- 
ness on the part of the veterans found in these Stations speedy relief; 
and if necessary the veterans were given immediate transportation to the 
Hospital or their own camps. 

Colonel Bradley and Major Patterson, as well as Major Reno, of 
Field Hospital No. 1, and Major Hess, of Field Hospital No. 2, were most 
considerate and thoughtful of the nurses' comfort, and the nurses felt 
deeply indebted for all the courtesies extended to them while in camp. 

The Encampment formed a scene of exquisite beauty. The vast plain 
was covered with the tents of peace, overhead the blue sky and warm July 
sunshine, around it the all-encircling hills, here and there the harvest 
fields with stacks of golden grain, and babbling springs, in the midst 
the thrifty town with crowds of happy people and gay with flags and 
banners. Everywhere were soldiers: gray-haired, some grim of visage, 
with martial bearing, some with feeble step and bent shoulders, many 
of them not clad in panoply of war but in quiet civilian garb, only the 
soldier's hat or modest button on the coat to tell that this was the remnant 
of the great host which a half century ago trod these slopes to victory or 
death. The charm of camp life pervaded all ; the bugle calls, reveille, and 
taps, the roll of drums, the old camp songs, the army wagons and mules, 
the sentry at his post and the gleam and smoke of camp fires can never 
be forgotten. 



